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the Metaphysics of Experience, by M. Dauriac. The reviewer shows 
that Hodgson, after pretending to suppress the categories and to start 
consciousness out without them, really smuggles them in again under 
the name of forms. He is not as far removed from Kant and Renouvier 
as he believes. He is a materialist in psychology, but not in meta- 
physics. Consciousness has a material substratum, the nervous system, 
and is therefore a function of the brain. But matter is the work of an 
extra-material cause, hence mind really has as its cause that from which 
matter is derived. Duriac regards this as a highly original hypothesis, 
and looks upon Hodgson as a metaphysician of the first rank, as one of 
the most vigorous thinkers of England. Frank Thii lv 

University of Missouri. 

Knowledge, Belief, and Certitude; an Inquiry with Conclusions. By 
Frederick Storrs Turner, B.A. London, Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co.; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1900. — 8vo, pp. viii, 
484. 

"An Inquiry with Conclusions" (title-page). "I wish the 
reader to know that he has in his hands the record, as well as the re- 
sults, of a genuine inquiry. ... If the conclusions surprise the 
reader, they will not surprise him more than they surprised the 
writer. . . . For the discovery of the conclusions reached by this 
inquiry, I am abundantly glad and thankful. So far as they are true 
— and I have no doubt that they are true in the main — they come from 
the only Source of all truth ; I am but the instrument through which 
they have been revealed " (preface, p. v.). " Whatever defects and 
errors may be detected in this book, I believe that its main conclu- 
sions and its conception of real knowledge will stand, and I hope it 
will prove to be a germ which in other minds will take root and bear 
fruit. There are wide fields of human thought and human life, barely 
glanced at in our restricted inquiry, to which this new conception is 
applicable, and in which it may prove helpful. Meantime what it has 
been given me to do, I have accomplished as I could ; and, keenly 
sensible of the imperfection of my performance, I end, not with a feel- 
ing of self-complacency, but with joyful confidence in the truth that 
has been revealed to me ; with wonder and thankfulness that I have 
been used as the instrument to set it forth " (pp. 478-9). 

" A Daniel come to judgment ! Yea, a Daniel ! 
O wise young judge, how I do honour thee ! " 

Reading these quotations, many may feel inclined, on the spur of the 
moment, to take quick refuge in Shylock's salutation. But here, as so 
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often, second thoughts prove best. For, in Mr. Turner's chapter on 
" Appearance and Reality," we are met by the following declaration, 
which happens to characterize his standpoint with sufficient accuracy: 
" The standpoint of the preceding chapter, and of our inquiry through- 
out, is that of reflective common sense, aware of its limitations, striv- 
ing for such comprehesion of science and metaphysics as it can achieve 
as it goes along, but often obliged to lament its deficiencies ' ' (p. 294) . 
Taken as a whole, Knowledge, Belief, and Certitude bears the ear- 
marks of the typical English production. Unburdened by profound 
scholarship in history of philosophy, little swayed by the traditions or 
current skirmishes of the schools, not pervaded deeply by a sense of 
the contemporary situation in metaphysics, ministering to a personal 
need more than to the solution of a problem widespread in its pressure, 
our author contrives, nevertheless, to say numerous striking things, and, 
by his very lack of presuppositions, to set familiar questions in a 
peculiar, if not new, light. Moreover, the subjects discussed assume 
frequently, more Anglicano, a practical or average rather than a the- 
oretical or systematic aspect. Not truth for its own sake, but a truth 
sufficient to assuage my present difficulty, seems to be the object sought. 
For these and similar reasons Mr. Turner's book deserves a hearty 
welcome; it administers a 'jolt'; the same reasons, too, explain and 
palliate the inevitable defects of its qualities. 

The plan of the work is novel enough to demand attention. Mr. 
Turner desires to arrive at a solution of the problem : What is knowl- 
edge ? Pursuant to this wish, he divides his discussion into two 
Books. The First is entitled "Abstract Knowledge," and fills 353 
of the 479 pages; the Second, entitled "Real Knowledge," runs to 
126 pages. In a word, criticism is to construction in the proportion 
of nearly three to one. Each of these ' Books ' is subdivided further 
into several ' Parts. ' Thus, the First Book consists of five ' Parts, ' 
as follows : ( 1 ) Preliminary Survey of the Facts ; ( 2 ) The Nature and 
Grounds of Knowledge ; (3) Science; (4) Psychology; (5) Philos- 
ophy. The Second Book contains two 'Parts' only; they are (1) 
Teleology; (2) Conclusions. Some appreciation of Mr. Turner's 
position and difficulties may be obtained by looking at his procedure 
more closely. 

He begins by drawing a distinction between consciousness and 
knowledge. " Consciousness is the general name for being alive and 
awake, for seeing, hearing, tasting, smelling, feeling ; for thinking, 
knowing, doubting ; for wishing, hoping, fearing ; for the whole 
extent and whole variety of our perceptions, feelings, and activities. 
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This consciousness is an individual personal awareness of these ever- 
changing states. For myself, I have never once had a consciousness 
of another person's consciousness " (pp. 8-9). Although he does not 
profess to be in a position to define knowledge at this stage, he com- 
mits himself to these statements. " The test of knowledge is verifica- 
tion ; that is, the fulfilment of expectation. Knowledge seems to be 
the result of a completed process. The starting point is some felt 
need ; some desire to be gratified or some pain to be avoided. . . . 
Knowledge, then, is an interpretation of the data of consciousness, 
based on the belief that the future will be like the past. But how — 
seeing that all experience is of the past, and we have no experience of 
the future — can we justify this belief? This is one of the problems of 
knowledge : perhaps an unsoluble one. Meantime we must accept the 
belief or abandon our inquiry ; for without this assumption there is no 
knowledge to inquire about " (p. 25). " Belief, then, does not appear 
to be essentially different from knowledge. On the contrary, it seems 
that the impression of their difference arises from the first unreflecting 
acceptance of knowledge, which regards it as complete, self-sufficient, 
and final. A little consideration of knowledge, and how we came by 
it, leads us in most cases to a discovery that our knowledge is, or in- 
volves, belief" (p. 35). "Normally, consciousness is certitude, 
knowledge is certitude, belief is certitude " (p. 37). Then the ' ' search 
for a method" leads to an analysis of the "nature and grounds of 
knowledge." A " method cannot be mapped out in advance." But 
knowledge contains three "given certitudes" — "the self, other 
selves, and the external world." These are mutually dependent upon 
one another and form a single unity. Further, these certitudes " are 
not included in knowledge," for, " knowledge is of particulars, or of 
general rules, but not of the whole " (p. 97). Moreover, " from this 
point of view all the three certitudes are data of consciousness and real 
things or parts of reality. It is one thing to know that we have a 
datum of consciousness, and another thing to know what the datum is ' ' 
(p. 101). Having arrived at this point, our author goes on to review 
the knowledge acquired by aid of the several disciplines, or groups of 
investigation, called respectively, Science, Psychology, and Philosophy. 
He finds that " these two marks distinguish a science : (1) its selec- 
tion of a particular class of objects for its subject-matter ; (2) the 
objective way in which it regards this class of things " (p. 116). Next, 
he shows that "mathematics is the science, and the only science, of 
demonstrative agency" (p. 120). But "the mathematician ignores 
the subjective nature of his concepts ; their relation to the thinking 
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mind has no place within his science. He arbitrarily treats his own 
concepts as objects before the mind, neglecting altogether the fact that 
they are concepts within the mind, or rather, belonging to the mind ' ' 
(p. 121). Similarly, the " sciences of inorganic matter ' ' are abstract, 
because in them "knowing, through the activity of the mind, is de- 
pendent upon what is not the mind, upon objects, upon the given, or 
what, in a word, we call reality. ... In mathematics we learned 
that something in the mind, in its own nature, compels it to know, 
i. e. , to think the truth. From physics we learn that a somewhat ex- 
ternal to the mind, a somewhat not of the nature of mind, compels us to 
know, i. e., to think in conformity to a?" (pp. 135, 136). So, too, biol- 
ogy, especially in its physiological phase, " is a mixture of hypotheses 
and knowledge ' ' (p. 143). It arrives at a point where the object can- 
not be longer treated merely as an object ; for, " sensation is subjec- 
tive, a quality of mind, of the self ; it is a new kind of being, unrec- 
ognized in the inorganic sciences, unrecognized in biology, until this 
point is reached. When once it is recognized, science undergoes a 
change ; it is not what it was before ; it has eeased to be purely ob- 
jective. . . . We see, then, that in biology we have reached a point 
of transition. Here we must quit the region of physical science and 
enter a region which has been called by various names ; let us, for the 
present, speak of the group of the mental sciences " (pp. 143, 144). 
Mr. Turner finds it difficult to define mental science. "History, 
literature, art, poetry, belong to this region. Knowledge is possible, 
and is actually possessed in all these fields of thought ; but science is 
not at home there " (p. 148). Nevertheless, he holds that" we must 
consider briefly the two mental sciences, logic, and ethics, which, if 
there are any mental sciences, undoubtedly belong to the list" (p. 148). 
Logic turns out to be too general for science ; it " is mixed up with 
all knowledge " (p. 158). Ethics, on the other hand, may be treated 
scientifically and, therefore, abstractly, and so must be dismissed, seeing 
that real knowledge is the quest. For, "all science is particular, de- 
partmental, fragmentary" (p. 169), and "in science we have knowl- 
edge at two removes from reality " (p. 1 70). Thus, " at present we do 
not seem to have made much progress towards our goal " (p. 1 7 5 ) . In 
this quandary, Mr. Turner devotes 67 pages to psychology, hoping to 
find a way out. Psychology is a science ' ' so unlike the physical sci- 
ences that it must be put into a new class of sciences " (p. 179), and 
" be it what it may, is not an objective science " (p. 180). Besides, 
"our special inquiry [knowledge] is hardly so much as mentioned. 
If it is mentioned, the psychologist generally hands it over to the phi- 
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losopher as a subject-matter belonging to his province. This being 
done, the distinction between psychology and philosophy seems 
hardly worth maintaining " (p. 187). Yet psychology has a subject- 
matter and uses the method of analysis. "The two methods of psy- 
chologizing which we have been engaged in contrasting are (1) the 
real or concrete way, in which the common-sense observer contem- 
plates mental phenomena as they come and exist, and (2) the abstract 
objective way in which the scientific observer analyzes, as he says, the 
same mental phenomena into elements and compounds" (p. 207). 
" However, the main point is that the analysis itself is unreal ; it is an 
analysis of fictitious elements, of imaginary objects'" (p. 209). Dis- 
cussions of physiological psychology, of Locke's psychology, and of 
Wundt's theory of experience follow, with the result "that in the 
present state of psychology we cannot obtain from it much help to- 
wards the solution of the philosophical problem ; to which we must 
next turn our attention " (p. 243). 

The treatment of philosophy involves several inquiries. (1) The 
philosopher cannot proceed " without employing these five concep- 
tions, being, unity, change, end, causality, or some modifications of 
them " (p. 247) : (2) Is philosophy knowledge? (3) Does it contain 
some knowledge of a kind different from that of the sciences ? (p. 247). 
The diverse philosophies are reviewed next — sceptical philosophy, 
dogmatic philosophy, logic as philosophy, appearance and reality — 
the net result being that philosophy is found to be non-consistent 
when skepticism obtains, etc. , and to be dogmatic in other cases, thus 
offering no clear agreement as to what knowledge is. Finally, phil- 
osophy is shown not to give knowledge different from that obtained 
by the sciences. Science and philosophy can furnish abstract knowl- 
edge, nothing more. And " abstract knowledge is true and useful so 
long as we do not try to make it the standard of reality, so long as 
we do not attempt to explain everything by it, so long as we leave 
it resting upon its real basis, the three fundamental certitudes, and 
employ it only for the interpretation of special appearances and for 
the gaining of special ends " (p. 350). In this crisis Mr. Turner is 
evidently ripe for construction. 

When in doubt, appeal to teleology. To the three fundamental 
certitudes, accordingly, we are conducted forthwith. Human tele- 
ology is real knowledge (p. 359), for the self is more than its own 
expression (p. 361). Action for an end, or "knowing how to do it," 
is real knowledge (p. 373). A true and faithful description of human 
nature is real knowledge (p. 412). And "real knowledge is inseparably 
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bound up with our real existence, and with the real existence of the 
world to which we belong' ' (p. 416). Thus abstract knowledge is not 
knowledge, and abstract knowledge is — abstract. Science ends with 
the relative, and philosophy cannot give a theory of the universe 
(p. 439). " Human knowledge never reaches the bottom. . . . The 
ultimate concepts upon which knowledge is built up are not themselves 
knowings " (p. 450). Thus, the " conclusion is that all knowledge is 
belief" (p. 453), and "belief is always true and right except when it 
pretends to be exact and adequate knowledge. Knowledge, however, is 
not superior to belief, because it is exact and adequate. On the con- 
trary, knowledge is always wrong when it claims to be exact and ade- 
quate" (p. 467). If we ask, finally, whether we know reality, the 
answer must be, "Yes ; we know that the Reality exists ; we know that 
the Reality is trustworthy ; because it actually is the foundation of all 
our knowledge and belief" (p. 477). 1 

I have let Mr. Turner thus speak at length for himself, because his 
own presentation of his views furnishes the aptest criticism upon them. 
Everyone who has competence in matters scientific and philosophical 
can see at a glance that what is new here is not true, and what is true 
is not new. In a word, our author has completed a most interesting 
voyage of discovery, and has printed his account of ' things seen, ' 
unaware that libraries exist describing the same route. Nevertheless, 
the intelligence, not to say naivete, of his tale renders it of a certain 
quaint interest. The change of intellectual climate undergone has de- 
manded many forms of treatment, and, still suffering from nostalgia, 
our voyager has been led at length to satisfy himself with an open letter 
of introduction to chance. The capital ' S ' in Self, and the capital 
' R ' in Reality, tell as much. The very fact that Mr. Turner has 
still to learn the lesson of impersonality, that alphabet of science (and 
he thinks of philosophy as a kind of science), serves to account for the 
fresh points he raises, and also for the lapses as frequent as they are 
curious. 

The truth is that our author has undertaken to write a book on 
" Knowledge, Belief, and Certitude," in the hope of discovering the 
metaphysical principles with which it might have been wise in him to 
have begun. Having knocked in vain at the door of certain prob- 
lems, he tries to reach them by the window, unaware that the door is 
only on the latch. No doubt he manages to cut an interesting figure 
in this way. But he has yet to learn that ' real knowlege, ' if it can 
be reached, has its place on the solid ground of experience, not in the 

1 Throughout, the italics are Mr, Turner' s» 
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mid-air of verbal abstractions, like 'Self,' 'other selves' and 'the 
external world,' with the phantasmagoric antimonies that follow in 
their train. And, in view of several sayings, such as those quoted at 
the outset, he cannot be reminded too often that he is but the latest 
in a long line of failures to take the house of philosophy by storm 

and unawares. 

R. M. Wenley. 
University of Michigan. 

Fact and Fable in Psychology. By Joseph Jastrow. Boston, and 

New York, Houghton, Mifflin, and Company, 1900. — pp. xvii, 375. 

Psychologists have realized for some time that it was only a question 
of a few months or years when such a book as the one before us should 
appear. Psychological orthodoxy has been threatened from various 
sides, and, although no suggestion of scandal has appeared within the 
science itself, a host of misunderstandings and misrepresentations 
have arisen without, and have done a vast amount of harm. Professor 
Jastrow is to be sincerely thanked for clearing up many of those dubi- 
ous matters in his Fact and Fable. A new science, like a new com- 
monwealth, is much concerned to set and survey its boundaries. If it 
fails to set them, its neighbors are sure to assume the task. Psychol- 
ogy has near neighbors and a good many of them. With most it has 
made amicable and permanent arrangements ; with many it has estab- 
lished mutually beneficial commerce ; from some it stands in friendly 
aloofness ; toward all it has assumed, either as the result of fierce war, 
or of arbitrative tribunal, the attitude of a coordinate power. 

With the settlement of boundaries comes the task of distributing 
territory. In this matter, psychology has proceeded without any 
great embarrassment. It is true that experiment has been reproved for 
its greed; but its loyal and lusty zeal has gained it a large fief, and the 
privilege of extending its limits through diligence and industry. From 
the first, the claims of the immigrant and of the squatter have vexed 
the state. Mysticism and charlatanism have brought their hosts of 
aliens, and popular tradition and belief have insisted that possession is 
nine points of the law. But assimilation and expulsion have both to- 
gether solved the problem which these factors present. The story of 
expurgation is told in a delightful series of studies in Fact and Fable in 
Psychology. 

The substitution of emotion, prejudice, and tradition, for logic, 
open-mindedness, and truth, is not an operation peculiar to any single 
field of knowledge. It has occurred in all times and places in which 
the human mind has attempted to grasp the import of even the sim- 



